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Technical Aid Programs 1s Neglect 
Population Growth Problem 


By WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Director Emeritus, Scripps Institute of Population 

I do not believe that I need to take much space to define 
the Point Four programs of the United States or the tech- 
nical assistance programs of the United Nations. Briefly, 
they are aimed at increasing production with the idea of 
improving conditions of living among the underdeveloped 
peoples of the world. 

Although this is a purpose we would all applaud, | have 
the feeling that one of the two very important variables that 
will determine the success of these programs in the long run 
is largely forgotten when they are 
planned. These two variables are 
increase in productivity and _ in- 
crease in population. 

Regarding the first. it is not a 
question of the capacity of the peo- 
ple who are advisers to give good 
advice. They will do what can be 
done in furthering the programs. 
But often the programs appear to 
be conceived on the basis of “How Vew 
can we improve the food supply. or 
reduce the death rate. or improve 
coal mining, or improve some 
other type of production in India. 
Uganda, or perhaps some Central 
American country?” The persons 
in charge then proceed to give expert advice on their par- 
ticular problem without regard to the byproducts of the 
improvement they are working for. 

Turning to the second variable, | want to emphasize 
that these programs are organized pretty largely without 
reference to the changes in population which are likely to 
occur as the result of the success achieved. Starting with a 
given population, they overlook the fact that the very thing 
they are doing, if it is successful from the standpoint of in- 
creasing production or of improving health, will also in- 
crease the population at a rate about as rapid as the in- 
crease in production or at times even more rapidly—in 
the case of health work. Consequently, when the program 
is in full operation, the native population is no better off, 
in standard of living, than it was at the beginning. 
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New dees ter Retail Promotion 
Suggested by State Official® 


By WILLIAM E. HEALY 
Assistant Secretary of State, State of Oregon 

It must have been somewhat of a surprise to learn from 
your program that Group 3 of the morning discussions of 
the sixteenth annual conference of the Oregon Retail Dis- 
tributors’ Institute would listen to a politician. To continue 
in the role of a tax eater, the politician must devote many 
talents to promotion. It was probably with this in mind that 
I was selected for the discussion of “New Ideas on Promo- 
tions.” 

In their respective fields, public officers and merchants 
are in continual competition for 
public preference. In a democracy 
such as ours, people choose freely 
their food, clothing, tools, or their 
home furnishings—and their pub- 
servants. As retailers you are 
engaged in a constant campaign 
seeking to influence people in your 
area to elect you—to choose your 
store for their patronage. If people 
favor you or your product it is be- 
cause of something they have seen 
or heard, not by osmosis. 

A promotional effort will prove 
expensive if you have first failed to 
pave the way by giving attention to 
the elementary needs of successful 
merchandising. Too much attention cannot be given to the 
selection of sales people. In the sales of intangibles a sales- 
man acts as the agent for his employer and quite frequently 
can bind his employer to a specific obligation. In many 
ways the same is true in the sale of tangibles. Your cus- 
tomer thinks of your name or your store when he deals 
with your clerks. Before you launch on a promotion of any 
kind, you must be sure you know what your customers 
want. You must keep abreast of new products, of pack- 
aging, design, and quality. You must be sure that you are 
willing and able to maintain quality standards, that you 
will provide ample selection and quantity, and that prompt- 
ness in completing any obligation to a customer is a byword 
of your organization. 

We in the West are a brand new part of a young country. 
Until very recently we had no slum areas to worry about. 
We are getting them now, and most are located in business 
sections of our communities. Slum business sections are 
not the exclusive property of our larger cities. We have 
them in many communities throughout the entire state of 
Oregon. It is going to take a whale of a promotional effort 
to convince buyers that they enjoy shopping in hundreds 
of stores | have seen in the last few years. A little paint, 
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glass, and carpenter work would do the job. In most cases 
a shoddy. run-down exterior is a product of carelessness. 
We get so accustomed to something we fail to notice how 
awful it is. The main street of many cities in Oregon is also 
the state highway. One of the greatest selling jobs those 
communities could do would be a cooperative store-front 
modernization program. Money spent on modernization or 
on improved appearances or conveniences can become part 
of a successful promotion. Windows cut in board fences 
surrounding construction work give many people an oppor- 
tunity to become sidewalk superintendents. Invitations to 
help in your plans by putting suggestions into a container 
in your store will give an opportunity to some to exercise 
amateur architectural skills. 

Giving people something to do develops strong loyalties. 
| once knew a man in the state of Washintgon who decided 
to organize a new fraternal organization. He called his 
lodge the Royal Order of Elephants, and all of the $5 initia- 
tion fee went to him as grand organizer. Other than a few 
personal friends, applicants for membership were scarce. 
This man hit upon the happy idea of having each member 
carry a golden spear during the entire meeting. The spear 
did the job and the membership began to grow. Unfortun- 
ately, the organizer died—leaving his Royal Order of Ele- 
phants to flounder and pass out of existence. 

Every retailer in Oregon can think of some way in 
which to give his customers a spear to carry. | recently 
watched a chamber of commerce finance campaign. The 
campaign was a success because hundreds of men were 
given spears to carry. 

In every retail establishment space is valuable. In some. 
however, it is possible to geta larger return by setting aside 
a well-defined area for use by certain organizations. | want 
to add that I do not believe in contributing space in a retail 
store tor sales purposes, If any sales are made in a store. 
they should be made by the store personnel. The owner of 
a successful department store on the Pacific Coast has al- 
ways seen to it that a designated free-space program Is 
carried on. “Get them into your store and hold them. Keep 
them so late there is not time to go anywhere else.” he has 
said. Free space has been used to conduct women’s club 
programs, such as instruction in parliamentary law. speech 
making, and program planning. 

A probable sure-fire crowd puller would be an offer of 
free instruction in prospecting. A school in the East re- 
cently offered a night class in prospecting for precious 
metals. They expected 20 students, and got 174. Newspapers 
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and periodicals today are filled with stories and pictures 
dealing with uranium. Geiger-counter demonstrations or 
actual uranium searches in a store would bring in hun- 
dreds. Any promotion dealing with uranium or Geiger 
counters must be handled with care and on a high plane 
because of the existence of fraudulent get-rich-quick 
schemes. 

In considering a promotion, every possible benefit to be 
received from each dollar spent must be considered and 
measured. There is a positive limit beyond which the purel; 
entertainment part of a program must not go. You are all 
familiar with the extravagant shows sponsored by the 
costly hotels of Las Vegas. These shows are paid for from 
the profits of the gambling tables in the various casinos. 
This year the operators did a little research and discovered 
that, during the periods the shows were in progress, the 
gambling tables were suffering a loss at the rate of $1,000 
a minute. Now every show keeps to a rigid time schedule. 


there are no encores, and the audience is aided in ever) 
way possible to get back to the tables quickly. 

The promotion manager of the large store. or the owner 
of the small business, should never be at a loss for promo- 


tional material. He can be sure to attract favorable atten- 
tion by helping his customers on “how to do it” in garden- 
ing, camping. how to buy stocks, fishing tips. outboard 
motors, religion (this could be a good one). or hobbies 
for pleasure. 

Many people will visit your store to take advantage of a 
program of “How to Get Your Own Home.” Such a pro- 
gram would require information on VA and FHA loans. 
It would be a sure-fire hit if you could pass out correct in- 
formation about the Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit 
Program, a brand new setup to find willing lenders for 
two kinds of frustrated mortgage borrowers—those in 
small communities where no funds are available, and those 
who have difficulty because they are members of some 
racial minority. 

A retail merchant. like the politician. courts the good 
will of all segments of society. The merchant has a wonder- 
ful opportunity to draw friends from the professions by 
promotions honoring the great works they have done. 
Nurses, physicians, dentists, teachers, and lawyers can all 
come in for special attention. 

Modern living, plus the lack of suitable ground area. 
makes the life of the circus a difficult one. Fewer and fewer 
cities are going to have a chance to see the circus. Ameri- 
cans like circuses. This trend can be used to advantage by 
the merchant who provides a circus-type attraction in his 
own place of business during the summer . 

Quantity sales can be promoted by the packaging to- 
gether of single items. The handy-to-carry cartons of the 
beer manufacturers have made the sale of that product in 
lots of six universal. A shoe box, cut in half and packed 
with six cans of beans, will probably sell as easily as the 
single can. 

A potential traffic builder is the desire of many persons 
to work for government—Federal, state, or local. The civil 
service commissions of the various branches publish bulle- 
tins regularly on job opportunities and on examination 
dates. A bulletin board in your store, provided you told the 
people of its existence. might bring new friends inside your 
building. 

The Quaker Oats people have a promotion that stirs the 
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imagination. With each box top that company will give 
away one of 20,000,000 tracts of land in the Yukon Gold 
Field. Each tract measures exactly one square inch. 

The best textbooks for the promotion-minded retailer 
are the daily newspaper, radio, and television. We are all 
interested in the Salk vaccine, in uranium, in the atomic 
bomb. and in Davy Crockett. In Salem, a hardware store 
makes new friends by a careful review of the newspapers 
and the mailing of a simple announcement to excited young 
ladies that they have “a gift for the bride.” Another store 
clips photos of local people from the paper, sends it to the 
individual with a little “thought you might like this” note. 

A birthday list is a powerful promotional weapon. If the 
list is used to tip off the husband of his wife’s approaching 
birthday, it should build friends. Such a list is easy to ob- 
tain, and not costly. 

Here is another promotional idea that can be used by 
stores equipped with eating facilities. One of the fastest- 
growing club ideas is that of the “investment club” in which 
a group of people form a club that meets for lunch or din- 
ner once each month. Each member contributes $10 at the 
time of the meeting, and takes part in a discussion which 
leads to the purchase of the coiamon stock of some Ameri- 
can company with the money. These clubs are not gim- 
micks. They have been functioning for years. They have a 
national organization and number more than 1,000 groups. 
Women like the idea and in their membership they learn a 
lot about the private-enterprise system. 

Help with money-raising campaigns will get you an audi- 
ence. Here is a new one. Set up a container in your store for 
the deposit of old license plates. The plates can be given to 
your favorite charity, which will get not less than 10 cenis 
a pound for the old aluminum. 

You are all familiar with the old adage about “charity 
begins at home.” The same can be said about a promotion. 
As a young man I sold shoes for the H. C. Capwell Com- 
pany of Oakland, Cal. Rhinestone buckles were the thing 
then. and for every pair of buckles sold the salesman re- 
ceived a commission of 10 per cent. It made me ill when a 
customer of mine refused such a necessary accessory with 
her new shoes. 

The greatest traffic puller of all time is the “take a chance 

~—get something for nothing” program. If carefully han- 
dled, these are desirable promotion efforts. The growing 
trend among the states, however, is very definitely against 
“bait advertising.” Every retail merchant should support 
legislation prohibiting offers to sell something for nothing. 

No promotional program will return its full potential if 
the sponsor has failed to analyze his goals carefully. He 
must allocate the right amount of selling effort and adver- 
ising. He must time both advertising and promotion. He 
must time his selling efforts to catch seasonal buying peaks. 

The current issue of a national publication contains an 
interesting observation. It declares, “People are good cus- 
tomers.” Then to qualify this very obvious statement, it said 
that people are good customers if they feel safe about their 
jobs, if they can anticipate higher incomes, and if they have 
plans for big spending. 

Last week a prominent and successful retail merchant 
died quite unexpectedly in Salem. The business community 
filled the local church for the funeral services, and were 
told by the learned clergyman that the splendid man they 
had come to honor gained the love of his city and state 
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because he had mixed religion and politics with business. 

It was true—this man understood how to help people 
feel the inward security that kept them good customers. 
Some retailers have said, “I never mix politics with busi- 
ness.” Why? Because you are a retail merchant is not 
reason enough to turn your back to your responsibilities of 
aiding all of us to keep good government. 

Some retailers have said, “I never mix religion with 
business.” Why? Don’t you believe in anything? Even an 
atheist believes in something. He believes in nothing. 

Politics and religion to the businessman are not partisan 
or sectarian. They are important functions of living. The 
privilege of American citizenship—which is politics—and 
the love of one’s neighbors—which is religion—are the 
most important foundations of a free-enterprise system. A 
mixing of religion, politics, and business, and the active 
practice of the result of this mixture, can be the biggest. 
most successful promotion you have ever attempted. 
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| would like to expand this point, since we now have a 
considerable body of information which we did not have 
only a few years ago. That body of information, it seems 
to me, demands very careful attention if most of these pro- 
grams are to achieve any real advancement. I will go back 
in time just a little to present the evidence that an improve- 
ment in the productivity of labor leads to a change in 


population. It is, I think, one of the most important deter- 
minants of population change in the modern world. 

About 200 years ago people began to think and to talk 
about an “Industrial Revolution.” Of course, the actual 
changes that produced this Industrial Revolution cannot 
be said to have begun at any one moment. The Industrial 
Revolution, if you think of it as an increase in the produc- 
tivity of labor in nonagricultural products, was preceded 
by a revolution in agriculture which led to greater produc- 
tivity of manpower in agriculture. This sparked a change 
in population growth because people, who previously had 
been existing at a subsistence level, now began to have 
more to live on, most of which was used to support more 
people, although some of the increased product was used 
to improve living conditions. Thus, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century the death rate began to decline chiefly as 
a result of the improvement in food production. Health 
work was as yet of little significance. On the other hand, 
there was comparatively little decline in the birth rate for 
a considerable period after the death-rate decline set in. 


The underdeveloped areas of the world have recently 
begun to show exactly the same pattern of population 
change that developed in England around the middle of 
the eighteenth century and somewhat later in other parts 
of the West. To illustrate my point, let us consider the situ- 
ation in India, since that country would generally be re- 
garded today as one of the most important of the under- 
developed areas for which fairly reliable population data 
are available. There was no census taken in India until 
about 1872. At that time the population was 256 million. 
In the following decade there was a very small increase, a 
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little less than 1.4 per cent; in other words, there was ap- 
proximately an increase of 1.4 persons per thousand per 
year. In the next four decades there were increases of 9 
per cent from 1881 to 1891; less than 1 per cent from 
1891 to 1901, which we would think of as stationary popu- 
lation; about 6 per cent from 1901 to 1911: and it fell back 
again to less than | per cent from 1911 to 1921. Since 1921 
the trend has been a steady increase—10 per cent, 14 per 
cent, 13.5 per cent, and it appears that, during the present 
decade, the increase is likely to be about 14 per cent. These 
data, particularly from the first and second censuses of 
India, are not as exact as we would like: however, I do not 
think that there can be any doubt that they represent funda- 
mentally what happened. 

Such changes as took place before 1921 had been no un- 
usual thing in the history of man during the time prior to 
modern industrial development. But even by 1870 India’s 
population was probably increasing more rapidly, taken 
over a long period of time, than is usual with mankind—- 
because there had been a long period of peace in India and 
there were already some railways which could transport 
food from areas of surplus to areas of deficit in time of 
famine—although they were not sufficient to cope with the 
great famine of 1878. Since 1878 there has been no such 
deadly famine. That of 1943 was of small consequence by 
comparison. 

Between 1911 and 1921, there was a very deadly influ- 
enza epidemic. In comparison with an increase of 17 mil- 
lion in the preceding decade (between 1901 and 1911) and 
an increase of 32 million in the succeeding period (1921 to 
1931), there was an increase of something less than 3 mil- 
lion in the period of the influenza epidemic, when we might 
have expected an increase of about 25 million. We know 
that the influenza epidemic was the main cause of this lower 
rate of increase, although there were some famines and 
other epidemics of minor character. 


The experience of India shows, I think, what has been 
the history of population growth throughout most of 
human experience here on earth. It has only been through 
better economic production, better economic conditions. 
and, very recently, better knowledge of sanitation and medi- 
cine that we have been able to cut the death rate and thereby 
produce a steady upward movement in population. If we 
were to start with Adam and Eve a few thousands of years 
ago and figure the population increase at a rate of | per cent 
compounded annually, we would find that the world would 
soon have many times more people than it does today. Man 
could not have had any moderate and steady growth in 
population throughout any long period of time and cer- 
tainly not within the last five or six thousand years. If there 
had been as many as 100 million people in the world four 
thousand years ago, in the days of Babylon, let us say, 
and there had been an increase of 0.1 per cent a year since 
that time, there would now be almost three times as many 
of us on earth today as there actually are. This is a rate of 
increase so low that no man would live long enough to 
realize that there had been any increase at all. 

In the case of India, we do not know what the birth rate 
is, since the data have never been adequate, but the best 
estimates show it to be about 45-48. This can be contrasted 
with a death rate of around 40-43 during the decade be- 
tween 1901 and 1911, which leaves an increase of five or six 
per thousand per year. The next decade shows a birth rate 
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of about the same (48 or 49) and a death rate of 48 or 49, 
the difference being less than one per thousand a year. Since 
1921 the death rate has been declining; it presumably went 
down quite rapidly to 36 during the period between 1921 
and 1931. Incidentally, for comparative purposes, the death 
rate in the United States today is between nine and ten. 
The death rate in India then dropped again to about 3] 
between 1931 and 1941 and apparently stayed at that level 
between 1941 and 1951, with the birth rate going down a 
trifle but with no evidence of a downward trend. 

Japanese population development shows exactly the 
same pattern of growth since about 1880 as that of India 
since 1921. There are other countries which show similar 
patterns of growth: for instance, the development of popu- 
lation in Java for the last fifty or sixty years has been quite 
rapid and steady. The very recent development of steady 
population growth in several of these countries brings up 
an important point. Prior to 1900 or a little later, the main 
improvement in the death rate came from better economic 
conditions: sanitation and medicine did not do very much 
to reduce the death rate until about 1900. After all, Pasteur 
did not announce his theory of the bacterial origin of most 
of our contagious and infectious diseases until 1878 and it 
took about twenty-five years for practice to catch up with 
theory. But the death rate began to go down in most West- 
ern countries when production increased and long before 
much was known about the causes of disease. In England, 
for example, the death rate began to go down shortly after 
1750. However. there was no evidence of a decline in the 
birth rate until about 1880. 

The evidence that we have for the underdeveloped coun- 
tries shows that there is a very close relationship between 
the increase in the food supply and the first marked de- 
cline in the death rate; but the decline in the death rate in 
these countries has also been hastened greatly in the last 
twenty or thirty years as we have come to know more about 
the control of disease. For example, in two years following 
the last war, Ceylon cut its death rate by about one-third— 
down to about 12—simply by wiping out malaria with the 
use of DDT. The death rate in Japan was about 17-18 be- 
fore the war, and had been fairly stationary for some time. 
Under the occupation it fell to 10 and it is now down to 9. 

I think there is very good evidence to indicate that, when 
additional subsistence is made available to backward peo- 
ple, who are living close to the subsistence level, it affects 
the death rate immediately but does not affect the birth rate 
for some time. 

In England in 1878 there was a very famous trial, known 
as the Bradlaugh-Besant trial, of a man and woman who 
had been teaching birth control. Within three years after 
this trial, the birth rate in England showed a marked de- 
cline. Evidently the publicity that was connected with this 
case did more to acquaint people with the fact that there 
was such a thing as conception control than all that had 
happened in several preceding decades 
were ready to make use of it. 


and the people 


The point that I am driving at is this: If we go ahead with 


these Point Four programs, or technical assistance pro- 
grams, we will undoubtedly succeed in raising total produc- 
tion; but whether we will raise per capita production (what 
is available for per capita consumption) is another ques- 


tion. It is possible that the increase will be used to a large 


extent merely to keep additional children alive—allowing 
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little or none for improvement of the level of living. In 
nearly all of these countries the birth rate is still very high. 
although no higher than it was in the United States in its 
early days. You can see that, if people who are accustomed 
to living fairly close to the subsistence level get more to 
live on, they naturally use it to keep alive the babies they 
have. If these babies survive the first years, they have a 
good chance of living to become adults and raise families 
of their own. I might say that, in many of these countries 
at the present time, it is not uncommon for 200 out of each 
1.000 babies born to die before the end of their first year. 
Today in the United States and in Western Europe the mor- 
tality rate for babies in this age bracket is between 25 and 
30. In the United States in 1900 it was about 125 or more. 
In the United States infant mortality is probably one-eighth 
of what it is in most parts of China or India: one can ap- 
preciate the possibilities there are for an increase in popu- 
lation through the reduction of infant deaths. There is no 
indication yet in the Philippines, Ceylon, India, most of the 
South American countries, or even in Puerto Rico of any 
significant decline in the birth rate but there is evidence in 
all of them of a decline in the death rate. 

The crucial question is, can these economic programs. 
planned to increase the productivity of labor, move ahead 
fast enough to provide an increase in per capita consump- 
tion? There is no uncertainty about their ability to increase 
the total production considerably, but I have serious doubts 
that they can increase per capita consumption very much 
in the next two or three decades. 

For example, if India were to grow for the next thirty 
years in about the way she has for the past thirty years, she 
would have a population of approximately 650 million 
people in 1981. Therefore, when a program for India is 
being planned, it should be for 650 million people rather 
than 450 million—because, if it is successful in increasing 
production, there will be about this many more people to 
take care of at the end of three decades. 

While no one can say positively that it will happen in 
just this way or that there will not be a rather large per 
capita improvement, | think we need to consider much 
more carefully than is ordinarily done the implications of 
these programs for population growth. This last summer | 
spent some time at an institute for people who are going 
out on our Point Four programs: and | was amazed that. 
although these people were experts in their fields, it had 
never occurred to them that what they were doing might 
have any repercussions on the life of the people beyond in- 
creasing the goods available for their use. The probable 
effect on population growth needs attention to it. 

Our economists in general believe that in the United 
States the increased production has amounted to about 3 
per cent per year for the last five or six decades. We have 
had abundant capital during this period: lack of trained 
managers and skilled technical people has not been a very 
serious problem: and we have had very good economic 
leadership in many respects. Yet, if we can only increase 
our production about 3 per cent a year, is it reasonable to 
expect that India can start off and do anything like that 
within the next two or three decades? Our large increase 
in production between 1650 and 1850 was probably due 
chiefly to our abundance of land, which allowed people to 
produce for themselves and just about keep pace with popu- 
lation increase. India does not have the land, so we cannot 
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expect it to achieve quickly the same annual increase in 
productivity. | do not mean to say that India’s agricultural 
production cannot perhaps be increased by 50 per cent or 
more in the course of time. My point is that, if the increase 
were of the order of 2 per cent a year, the increase in popu- 
lation would probably expand enough to absorb this in- 
crease, leaving nothing for per capita increase in consump- 
tion. In fact, many Indians are quite convinced (whether 
they are right or not, | do not know) that the living con- 
ditions in India are harder now than fifty years ago. 

Although I have spoken here chiefly of India, the same 
would be true of any country where the conditions are 
somewhat similar. There is some new land to be brought 
in but it is inferior in quality to that already in use. The 
developing and securing of better crops can be achieved 
but it takes time. The high cost of irrigation, which is very 
important in many areas, especially reservoir and river 
irrigation, means tremendous capital expenditures and 
money is difficult to obtain in these areas. There are pe- 
culiar and difficult livestock problems in India because the 
Hindu cannot eat the flesh of his animals, which means that 
the livestock can only be used for dairy products—and the 
Moslem cannot eat pork. In times of famine the Hindu will 
starve rather than eat his livestock, because it is sacred and 
he cannot kill it. The force of custom among farming peo- 
ple everywhere is strong and it is particularly strong in 
most of these underdeveloped areas; hence, it is difficult to 
introduce new crops and new methods of cultivation. The 
question of better equipment also raises the problem of 
capital investments. In addition, | am convinced from con- 
siderable personal observation that in many of these coun- 
tries the health of the population is so poor that they can- 
not do very much work until they get rid of some of the 
more disabling diseases, particularly malaria. 

Turning to nonagricultural production, we have much 
the same sort of problems. Everyone recognizes that lack of 
capital is basic. There is also a lack of trained managers 
and engineers who can install this industry and can keep it 
going efhiciently; there is a lack of skilled workmen for 
foreman and the overseeing of the work: and lack of raw 
materials often is a very serious problem. 

Finally, there is no possibility of gaining the reliel 
through migration that Europe obtained by coming to the 
Americas. Between 1820, when we began to count our im- 
migrants, and 1940 we had 38 million people come into 
the United States, of which, as nearly as we can estimate. 
30 million stayed. If South America is included, another 
10 or 15 million people can be added. The whole population 
of Europe in 1800 probably was not much larger than the 
present population of the United States. The population 
from which you would have to have migration on a large 
scale to do any good at all is now over a billion and a 
quarter, which is more than six times what the population 
of Europe was in 1800. 


Lumber. Output of the Douglas-fir mills in the Pacific North- 
west was somewhat lower during April 1955 than it was in March 
1955 or April 1954. Orders exceeded production by a much larger 
margin than a year ago. The latest statistical information for the 
industry, as compiled by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
follows (all figures in thousands of feet, board measure) : 
Mar. 1955 
198,196 
198,903 
795,525 


1,034,928 


fpr. 1955 
191.235 
228,125 
874.395 
958 855 


fpr. 1954 
216,150 
214,654 
763,080 


957,459 


o 


Average weekly production 
Aver ive weekly orders 
Lnfilled orders, end of the month 


Lumber inventory, end of the month 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Employment. The number of nonagricultural workers employed 
in Oregon increased 1.8 per cent (7,800) between mid-March and 
mid-April 1955. The largest gains were in logging and sawmill 
operation (3,200) and in retail trade (3,000). There were no sizeable 
decreases. The overall increase between mid-March and mid-April 
1954 was 2.4 per cent, slightly higher than this year’s increase. Em- 
ployment this April was 1.0 per cent higher than in April a year ago. 
More detailed information supplied by the Oregon State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission follows: 


4pr. 1955 War. 1955 


Apr. 1954 
76,300 
13,300 
42.000 


Lumber & wood products 
Food & kindred products 
Other 


78,200 
12.900 
10.600 


200 
700 
200 


J. 
) 
“+ 


manufacturing ‘1 


Total manufacturing 131,700 129,100 131.600 


Contract construction 
Retail 


Government 


20,600 
78.600 
75.000 
143,000 


19, 


io 


100 
600 

74,900 
142.100 


20.500 
78.300 
71,900 
142,000 


trade 
Other nonmanufacturing 


317.200 
148.900 


Total nonmanufacturing 
Total 


312,000 
141.100 


312.700 
nonagricultural employment 144.300 

Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 
by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the Ore- 


gon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent 
reading covers the month of March 1955. (No adjustment for 
seasonal variation has been made. 1951100.) 

1954 1955 
78.0 84.9 
79.1 85.0 
82.8 84.4 
86.8 

90.4 


92.2 


1954 
76.2 
88.5 
99.5 
99.1 
95.4 
90.4 


1955 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


June 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Department-Store Sales. The only retail-sales indicator for 
Oregon is the sales of department stores in the Portland area, as 
reported by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. The most 
recent percentage changes in dollar sales volume, compared to the 
same period last year, for Portland and other Pacific Coast cities 

are shown below: 
W eek Ending 


Way 7, 1955 


4 Weeks Ending 


May 7, 1955 


Calendar Year to 


May 7, 1955 


Portland +35 
Angeles +8 
Francisco-Oakland +5 
Seattle 

United 


Los 
san 


|- 
— ; 


—— ; 


States 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During April 
1955 there were 1,215 real-estate sales amounting to $9,473,409 in 
Multnomah County. Of these, 732 involved residences, the sales 
price of which was $6,741,087; 428 were vacant properties, $1,022,- 
065; and 55 were business properties, $1,710,257. 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
current business activity, 


ivpes of capital assets that do not constitute 


Marketing Districts 


(irey 


Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, ete.) 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) 
| pper Willamette Valley (Albany. Corvallis. Eugene. etc.) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 
Douglas, Coos Bay 

Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 
Pendleton area 

Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 

Baker, La Grande area 

Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 


against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. 


Bank debits are regarded as good indicators o1 


although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds or the purchase of certain 
“business activity.”” The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 


149 banks and branches monthly. 


Vumber of 
Banks 
Reporting 


{pr. 1955 
Compared with 
War. 1955 Apr. 1954 


Dehits 
ipr. 1955 


>.157.300 


Debits 

War. 1955 

$1.401.119.5 
924,552,915 
92 .982.711 
135,599,688 
21,916,774 
$6,128,120 
95,972,238 
24.132.890 
21.228.530 
5.910.762 
820,113 
21.116.467 
17 728.307 


Debits 
ipr. 1954 


120 75. O81 293 


43 209 
872 
138 
135 
158 
250 
819 
676 


2.7605, 
1= 5.611, 
1f 7.101, 
9 912, 
v 1449, 

990. 

204, 
»? 858. 

579.822 
8.077.296 
1.168.878 
17.487 .687 


$23,525,860 
99 302,809 
119,596,343 
22,345,106 
35,609,211 
50.765.660 
20,932,114 
509.662 
245,300 
25,079.42 
20,127.73 


9,642,070 


”) 
~—-s 
20, 


0 
9 
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BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under 


for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The 


Neu 


Residential 
dpr. 19 5 


Albany 
Astoria 
Bend 
(_oos Bas 


> 
36, 
Re 
31 
Corvallis 
hugene 
Forest Grove 
(rants Pass 
Klamath Falls 
La Grande 
Medford 
Milton-Freewater 
North Bend 
Oregon City 
Pendleton 
Portland 
Roseburg 
Springfield 
Phe Dalles 


25 other communities 


183. 
+8. 
196. 


Potals 


, OOO 


167 


),000 
500 
70,000 
2.400 
500 


Wi 


500 


000 
000 
3.500 
300 
550 


150 


000 


250 
819 
O00 


7.9] 


way. Care must be taken in interpreting these data to allow 


data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Additions, 
\Vew Non- 4{lterations 
residential 


fpr. 1955 


Totals 
ipr. 1955 


& Repairs 
dpr. 1955 


Totals 
Var. 1955 


122.100 
17.589 
124.153 
89.195 
200.195 
177.725 
38.850 
105.485 
66.500 
30.480 
278.390 
21.950 
67.759 
103.204 
39.767 
1.562.215 
631.785 
76.710 
288 


14. 
1.146.190 


Totals 
ipr. 1954 
, 100 
639 
78 
92,250 
918 
.723 
.780 
.260 
315 
2,409 
848 
2.590 
9.828 
.940 
B25 
120 
000 
280 
6643 
910 


20.700 

461 
80.900 
70.000 
800 
105 


> 1.900 
16,875 
20,890 
21,435 
79,610 

147,167 

6.191 
15.770 3.600 
22.700 33,960 

500 5,999 

.160 85,850 


12.6095 


2.600 
94,503 
.790 
935 
.410 
9,972 
2.691 
125 
3,160 
5,499 
58.010 
155 
820 
335 


250 


7 _ 69 


86. 


s*) 
he 


520 
000 | 
.350 
650 a. 
600 


785 
6,900 
150.765 
29.845 
21,990 


065 
,445 
240 
744 
514 


600 


9,0 


ee 20e 
).920 


136,539 
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